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discussed  the  etiology  of  dental  caries, 
and  pointed  up  the  importance  to  den¬ 
tal  health  in  the  use  and  sale  of  the 
protective  dairy  products,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  in  the  school  lunchroom. 

The  conference  then  divided  into 
several  small  rotating  discussion 
groups  where  educational  materials 
were  examined,  along  with  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  development  of  teeth, 
proper  oral  hygiene,  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  the  value  of  a  referral  card 
system  to  encourage  early  and  fre¬ 
quent  examinations  of  the  teeth  by 
the  family  dentist. 

A  demonstration  of  desirable  dental 
health  snacks  by  the  home  economics 
department  was  a  refreshing  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  discussion  on 
importance  of  nutrition  education  in 
dental  health  education.  Dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  vegetables,  and  fruits  played  the 
customary  lead  role. 

In  the  Seattle  survey,  parent  and 
child  attitudes  and  habit  patterns 
brought  to  light  the  need  for  correcting 
the  time-worn  method  of  brushing  the 
teeth  morning  and  night.  The  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Fosdick  of 
Northwestern  University  Dental  School 
has  proven  statistically  that  a  sixty 
percent  reduction  in  the  incidence  of 
new  dental  caries  may  be  obtained  by 
brushing  the  teeth  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  meal  and/or  rinsing  the  mouth 
well  with  water.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  great  benefits  will  accrue  to 
children  and  parents  by  acquiring  this 
very  simple  habit  pattern,  and  our 
classroom  teachers  throughout  Ameri¬ 
ca  will  be  rendering  a  great  service 
to  public  health  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  correct  tooth  brush¬ 
ing  time  immediately  following  each 
meal.  This  method,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  has 
shown,  will  dilute  the  sugars  in  the 
oral  cavity  and  help  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  acids  of  tooth  decay. 

Statewide  Action 

The  Seattle  conferences  of  last 
spring  have  served  as  a  pilot  for  others 


OLIN  E.  HOFFMAN,  D.D.S..  M.P.H 
Head.  Dental  Health  Section 
State  of  Washington,  Department 
of  Health,  Seattle,  Washington 


When  a  community  takes  a  good 
look  at  any  one  of  the  numerous  spe¬ 
cific  problems  in  public  health,  it  usu¬ 
ally  follows  through  and  makes  an 
effort  to  improve  in  some  way  the 
conditions  brought  to  light. 

In  March  1950,  some  91  members 
of  the  Seattle  District  Dental  Society 
assumed  responsibility  for  examining 
6,021  children  in  the  public  and  pa¬ 
rochial  schools  in  Seattle.  This  splen¬ 
did  example  of  community  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  such  a  large  group  of 
dentists  is  typical  of  health  surveys 
which  can  be  made  in  other  areas  when 
the  original  planning  is  done  with  ade¬ 
quate  representation  from  the  dental 
profession,  the  school  administration, 
the  parent-teacher  association,  and  the 
local  health  departments.  In  this 
particular  venture,  the  Public  Opinion 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  cooperated  in  placing  the  col¬ 
lected  data  on  punch  cards  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  statistical  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  problem. 

Using  Findings 

The  relatively  high  decayed,  miss¬ 
ing,  and  filled  tooth  rates  observed  led 
the  planning  council  to  develop  a 
number  of  dental  health  conferences 
for  the  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  of  the  city.  Their  purpose 
was  to  help  teachers  prepare  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  dental  health 
education.  The  conferences  had  the 
spirited  cooperation  of  the  local  dental 
society,  departments  of  home  econom¬ 
ics  and  health  education  of  the  city 
schools,  as  well  as  the  College  of  Den¬ 
tistry  and  the  state  and  local  health 
departments. 

Each  group  meeting  began  with  a 
report  of  the  dental  survey,  presented 
by  the  dental  member  of  the  planning 
council.  Dr.  David  Law,  pedodontist. 


Dr.  Hoffman 


which  are  scheduled  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  The  first  of  these,  held 
in  September  at  Bellingham,  was  head¬ 
ed  by  the  director  of  physical  and 
health  education,  with  the  local 
health  department,  dental  society, 
Washington  State  Dairy  Council,  and 
the  Dental  Health  Section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  cooperating. 
Elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
and  parents  participated.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  visual  aids,  slides,  films,  models, 
and  actual  making  of  dental  casts 
showing  various  dental  conditions,  and 
a  dental  snack  demonstration  consti¬ 
tuted  a  busy  two-hour  program  for 
each  of  the  three  sessions. 

Today,  classroom  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pressing  greater  interest  than  ever 
before  in  seeking  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  on  dental  health.  Community 
health  councils,  dental  sections  of 
state  health  departments,  and  dairy 
councils  have  an  opportunity  to  co¬ 
operate  so  that  the  children  of  tomor¬ 
row  may  share  in  much  more  abundant 
dental,  as  well  as  general,  health. 
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Supplying  energy  for  body  maintenance,  growth,  work,  and  play  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  role  of  food.  The  calorie  value  of  the  daily  food  intake  also  influences 
the  body’s  use  of  other  nutrients,  according  to  research  summarized  here. 


Protein  and  Energy  Needs  Related — 
When  the  protein  and  energy  intake 
is  limited,  there  is  an  increased  need 
for  high  quality  protein  in  each  of  the 
three  meals  of  the  day.  This  was  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  study  of  the  nitrogen  me¬ 
tabolism  of  young  women.  Their  pro¬ 
tein  and  caloric  intake  was  varied  at 
different  periods.  With  each  variation, 
milk  was  and  was  not  included  with 
the  noon  meal  for  periods  of  time. 
Nitrogen  loss  in  the  urine  was  greatest 
when  the  protein  and  caloric  intake 
was  lowest  and  when  milk  was  not 
served  with  lunch. 

— ].  Nutrition  44:537  (Aug.)  1951. 


Calories  During  Growth — A  difference 
of  only  10  calories  per  kilogram  of 
body  weight  can  mean  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  growth  of  healthy  children 
eating  a  good  mixed  diet.  This  was 
revealed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  food 
intake,  metabolism,  and  growth  of  ten 
healthy  children,  4  to  9  years  of  age, 
over  a  period  of  69  months.  The  investi¬ 
gators  found  that  nitrogen  retention 
was  depressed  when  the  caloric  intake 
was  insufficient.  The  appetites  of  the 
children  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
insure  consumption  of  enough  food  to 
allow  satisfactory  weight  gain.  The 
study  supports  the  validity  of  the  daily 
calorie  allowance  for  children  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

—].  Nutrition  45:189  (Oct.)  1951. 


Calories  During  Pregnancy — Storage 
of  protein,  so  essential  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  may  be  seriously  handicapped 
by  inadequate  energy  intake,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  dietary  protein  is  not 
generous.  This  conclusion  might  be 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  caloric 
intake  and  nitrogen  balances  of  38 
pregnant  women.  Their  nitrogen  in¬ 
take  varied  from  less  than  100  mg.  to 
more  than  250  mg.  of  nitrogen  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight  per  day  while 
their  caloric  intake  varied  from  less 
than  26  to  more  than  45  calories  per 
kilogram  of  body  weight  per  day.  In 
general,  at  each  level  of  nitrogen  in¬ 
take,  the  average  nitrogen  balance 
increased  with  caloric  intake.  On 
intakes  of  30  calories  per  kilogram 
or  less,  there  was  no  appreciable  re¬ 
tention  of  nitrogen  regardless  of  nitro¬ 
gen  intake. 

— /.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  27:847  (Oct.)  1951. 


Energy  Expenditures  of  Children — The 
energy  expenditures  for  several  simple 
activities  have  been  reported  for  girls 
and  boys  between  6  and  14  years  of 
age.  The  activities  included  quiet  play, 
cycling,  washing  and  wiping  dishes, 
carpentry,  and  sewing.  Energy  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  different  tasks  are 
reported  in  terms  of  the  extra  calories 
required  per  kilogram  of  body  weight 
and  per  centimeter  of  body  height, 
as  well  as  the  percent  increase  above 
average  basal  requirements  for  the 
different  aged  boys  and  girls. 

— ].  Nutrition  44:275,  295  (June)  1951. 
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Before  becoming  Director  of  the 
Dental  Health  Section,  Washington 
State  Department  of  Health  in  1950, 
Dr.  Olin  Hoffman  was  for  13  years 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Dental  Hy¬ 
giene,  Iowa  State  Department  of 
Health.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  College  of  Dentistry, 
University  of  Iowa,  and  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  Northwestern  University. 


The  Joint  FAO/WHO  Expert  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nutrition  advises  on  the 
nutrition  activities  of  both  agencies. 
In  general,  FAO  programs  deal  with 
nutrition  in  relation  to  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  consumption  of  food, 
while  WHO  considers  nutrition  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  prevention  of  disease. 


Increasing  numbers  of  students, 
teachers,  and  technical  workers  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  study, 
teach,  work,  and  observe.  Many  are 
concerned  with  food  and  nutrition. 
Funds  are  usually  supplied  by  grants 
from  foundations,  associations,  U.N. 
agencies,  or  governments.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  people  from  under-developed 
and  war-ravaged  countries  may  gain 
insight  into  new  methods  to  help  im¬ 
prove  nutrition  in  their  own  countries. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  DAIRY  FOODS 

By  Mary  T.  Kavanaugh,  Test  Kitchen  Director 
Bureau  of  Lunchrooms,  Chicago  Board  of  Education 


A  successful 
school  lunch 
program  is 
never  accom¬ 
plished  by  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  desk 
and  waving  a 
magic  wand.  It 
is  the  result  of 
a  number  of 
factors,  most 
important  of 
which  is  being 
“alive”  on  the 
job  at  all  times, 
keeping  an  awareness  of  not  only  the 
present  but  the  future  effects  of  your 
work.  Guesswork  and  dreaming  are 
replaced  with  actual  working  facts  re¬ 
viewed  periodically  as  in  any  success¬ 
ful  business  operation. 

Who  are  your  patrons?  What  do 
they  want?  How  can  you  meet  these 
wants?  How  can  you  improve,  de¬ 
velop,  and  create  new  wants?  In  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  Food  Accepta¬ 
bility  Surveys  are  made  periodically 
in  the  lunchrooms.  These  surveys  re¬ 
flect  all  taste  changes  and  food  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  elementary,  high  school, 
and  college  students.  It  is  amazing  how 
food  preferences  do  change  over  a  given 
period.  Often,  it’s  a  case  of  being  so 
close  to  the  forest,  we  don’t  see  the 
trees.  However,  when  Food  Accepta¬ 
bility  Survey  results  of  past  years  are 
compared  with  current  ones,  the 
changes  are  very  evident. 

The  most  encouraging  of  all  was  a 
250  percent  increase  in  Plate  Lunch 
Acceptance  when  we  became  actually 
engaged  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  and  offered  a  selection  of 
lunches  from  which  to  choose.  These 
surveys  also  revealed  a  20  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  consumption  of  milk 
when  chocolate-flavored  whole  milk  was 
offered  in  addition  to  the  “white”  whole 
milk.  Ice  cream  still  reigns  as  “King,” 
representing  over  50  percent  of  all  the 
desserts  selected  freely.  The  popularity 
of  puddings  and  fruit  desserts  has  in¬ 
creased  consistently.  This  increase  may 
be  due  to:  greater  utilization  of  the 
donated  foods  (dried  milk,  eggs,  and 
fruits);  improved  recipe  development; 
better  menu  planning  and  effective 
merchandising. 

Good  standardized  recipes  and  in¬ 
telligent  menu  planning  are  prime  es¬ 
sentials  in  school  lunch  operation; 
however,  attractive  merchandizing  of 
the  food  to  be  served  is  that  final  touch 
which  is  so  necessary  to  keep  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  students  alive.  We  do  ac¬ 


knowledge  the  fact  that  they  are  fickle, 
their  interest  dies  quickly,  but  equally 
important,  student  enthusiasm  is 
powerful  and  contagious.  So  cater  to 
them  to  earn  their  enthusiastic  support. 

When  meat  prices  climbed  steadily, 
we  were  able  to  maintain  our  food 
cost  on  the  Grilled  Hamburger  Lunch 
by  reducing  the  size  of  the  grilled 
patty  and  covering  each  with  a  slice 
of  American  cheese,  making  cheese¬ 
burgers  of  equal  protein  value  at  a 
lower  cost.  This  experiment  was 
wholeheartedly  accepted  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
irresistible  appearance  of  the  cheese- 


In  the  state 
of  Mississippi, 
there  are  two 
and  a  quarter 
million  people. 
About  half  of 
these  are  Ne¬ 
groes.  The 
greater  present- 
day  public 
health  problems 
lie  within  this 
group. 

This  situation 
prevails  in  the 
field  of  nutrition.  Among  many  groups 
in  the  state,  nutritionists  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  have  con¬ 
ducted  surveys  which  have  pointed 
up  the  good  features  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  people’s  eating  habits,  namely 
the  extensive  use  of  green  leafy  and 
yellow  vegetables  and  lean  meat.  How¬ 
ever,  surveys  among  pregnant  Negro 
women  have  shown  outstanding  de¬ 
ficiencies,  chiefly  the  lack  of  milk  and 
other  protein  foods. 

Especially  among  low  income  groups, 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  milk  and 
other  protein  foods,  although  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  state  is  growing  and 
diversified  farming  is  coming  into 
prominence.  Proper  foods  are  avail¬ 
able  to  people  with  a  low  income. 
Black-eyed  peas  are  a  good  source  of 
protein  and  may  be  used  as  a  stand¬ 
by,  since  they  grow  well  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  soil;  yet  expectant  mothers  must 
be  urged  to  use  them.  The  value  of 


burgers  being  freshly  grilled  to  order. 
Good  merchandizing  again  helped  to 
develop  and  increase  the  acceptance 
of  a  food  item.  However,  grilled  cheese 
in  any  form  needs  little  prompting 
with  school  children.  Each  Friday  in 
the  Chicago  schools,  over  2,786  Grilled 
Cheese  Sandwich  Lunches  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  high  schools  alone. 

Yes,  take  the  time  to  actually  find 
out  the  taste  preferences  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  then  conscientiously  plan  menus 
around  these  wants,  blending  in,  of 
course,  the  necessary  considerations — 
keeping  in  mind  nutritional  adequacy, 
cost,  donated  foods,  provide  good  stan¬ 
dardized  recipes  to  work  this  plan, 
then  prove  to  yourself  and  to  others 
that  you  are  very  much  “alive”  by  the 
interesting  and  successful  merchan¬ 
dising  of  your  food. 


the  peanut,  another  home-grown  food 
with  a  quality  of  protein  closely  com¬ 
parable  to  that  in  lean  meat,  needs  to 
be  appreciated. 

The  failure  of  expectant  mothers  to 
make  use  of  protein-rich  foods  avail¬ 
able  to  them  has  long  concerned  public 
health  workers.  This  problem  con¬ 
fronted  the  Forrest  County  Health  De¬ 
partment,  where  some  75  to  80  expect¬ 
ant  Negro  mothers  come  each  month 
for  advice  and  instruction.  The  county 
health  officer  and  the  district  nutrition¬ 
ist  with  the  State  Board  of  Health 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  give  guid¬ 
ance  on  food  problems  was  to  show 
these  expectant  mothers  how  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  and  their  families’ 
diets. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  health  au¬ 
thorities  to  learn  what  could  be  done 
with  their  own  community  resources. 
A  corner  of  the  waiting  room  in  the 
health  department  was  converted  into 
a  kitchen  equipped  with  a  donated 
electric  stove,  a  cabinet  sink,  table, 
and  large  mirror  which  was  placed 
on  the  ceiling  above  the  table  so  that 
the  entire  audience  could  watch  pro¬ 
cedures  easily.  Small  equipment  was 
presented  by  another  group.  At  last 
here  were  tools  to  work  with! 

What  other  resources  could  be  used? 
Mississippi  Southern  College  is  located 
in  Hattiesburg  near  the  Forrest  County 
Health  Department.  Dr.  Bertha  M. 
Fritzsche,  head  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department,  is  interested  in  the  kind 
( Continued  on  Page  Twelve) 


WE  NEEDED  TO  SHOW  THEM 

By  Alice  Glenn  Keaton,  M.S.,  M.P.H.  Supervisor  of  Nutrition  Services, 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health 
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THINGS  YOULL  LIKE  TO  READ 


— that  when  Caesar  invaded  Britain  in 
50  B.C.,  he  commented  on  the  fact 
that  Britons  had  an  abundance  of  milk, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  make  cheese? 


—that  86.7%  of  babies  born  in  the 
United  States  in  1949  were  born  in 
hospitals?  In  1935  the  figure  was  only 
36.5%. 


— that  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
all  burn  treatments  has  been  developed 
from  milk? 


— that  about  1500  B.C.  Herodotus,  the 
Greek  historian,  wrote,  “The  practice 
of  medicine  is  so  divided  among  them 
that  each  physician  is  a  healer  of  one 
disease  and  no  more”? 


Modern  Dietetics — Doris  Johnson,  ed¬ 
ited  by  Hazel  E.  Munsell,  Ph.D.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1951.  $4.95. 

This  book  was  prepared  to  serve  as 
a  text  for  the  student,  especially  of 
nursing.  It  has  three  parts:  normal 
nutrition,  diet  therapy,  and  cookery. 
This  is  a  completely  new  work,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
present-day  thought  and  practice. 

Quantity  Cookery — Nola  Treat  and 
Lenore  Richards.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  1951.  $4.95. 

The  second,  completely  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  well-known  book  is  larger 
and  more  flexible  than  earlier  edi¬ 
tions.  Quantities  are  given  in  meas¬ 
ures  as  well  as  weights,  recipes  are 
now  generally  for  fewer  servings  (to 
accommodate  the  meal-planner  in  the 
smaller  institution),  and  the  menu  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  increased. 

Mealmaster  Recipe  File  and  Menu  Ser¬ 
vice — Mary  T.  Kavanaugh.  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Chicago  90,  Illinois.  $15.00. 


The  Mealmaster  unit  contains  more 
than  500  tested-accepted  quantity  re¬ 
cipes  on  5  x  8  cards,  a  136-page  spiral- 
bound,  plastic-covered  booklet  with 
one  year’s  menu  suggestions,  general 
production  information,  a  packet  of 
blank  recipe  form  cards,  and  a  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  recipe  card  protector. 
The  recipes  have  been  tested  for  both 
production  simplicity  and  taste  ac¬ 
ceptance;  ingredients  are  given  in  both 
weight  and  measure.  The  Mealmaster 
comes  in  a  file  cabinet  finished  in  soil- 
resistant  leatherette.  Mary  Kavanaugh 
has  been  Test  Kitchen  Director  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  since  1942. 


Infant  Care — Children’s  Bureau  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  8.  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Washington  25,  D.C.  1951.  20  cents. 

This  book  is  intended  to  help  par¬ 
ents  in  taking  care  of  babies;  to  help 
them  understand  the  information  given 
them  by  their  doctors.  The  ninth  edi¬ 
tion  incorporates  the  current  methods 
and  approaches  of  infant  care. 


— that  ice  cream  consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  over  50%  per  person  annually 
since  World  War  II? 


— that  a  seedless  watermelon  has  been 
grown  successfully  in  Illinois? 


— that  the  butterfat  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  100%  utilized 
for  human  food? 


— that  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  uses  about  six  pounds 
of  salt  and  95  pounds  of  sugar  each 
year  to  season  food? 


wi:  to  show  them 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

of  nutrition  that  can  improve  the 
health  of  the  people. 

Doctor  Fritzsche  and  the  health 
officer  of  Forrest  County,  Dr.  B.  D. 
Blackwelder,  decided  that  maternity 
patients  needed  to  be  shown,  and  food 
demonstration  classes  at  the  college 
needed  an  audience.  Here  were  eager 
student  demonstrators  and  a  receptive 
audience,  together  with  a  well-equipped 
laboratory. 

Home  economics  instructors  at  the 
college  offered  assistance  in  guiding 
the  students  on  work  and  time  sched¬ 
ules.  The  State  Board  of  Health  dis¬ 
trict  nutritionist  closely  supervised  the 
students’  planning  of  low  cost  meals. 
(Demonstrations  were  always  cen¬ 


tered  on  an  entire  meal,  not  merely 
one  dish.)  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
lower-price  protein  dishes,  how  to  in¬ 
clude  milk  in  basic  recipes,  new  ways 
to  use  peanuts  and  peanut  butter,  and 
how  to  use  dried  peas  in  more  inter¬ 
esting  main  dishes.  Raw  salads  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention.  The 
planning  of  daily  meals,  bearing  in 
mind  the  constant  problem  of  how  to 
feed  the  family  well  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  was  a  main  objective. 

The  food  demonstrations  today  in 
the  Forrest  County  Health  Department 
kitchen  are  not  merely  a  college  class 
practicing  its  skill  before  a  group  who 
need  to  be  shown  “how  it  is  done,” 
but  a  demonstration  to  the  world  of 
how  a  community  working  together 
can  cope  more  efficiently  with  the 
health  needs  of  its  people. 
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